ITALIAN   AMERICANS

the men were wearing what looked like hired dress
suits, though most of the ladies were arrayed in all
their finery . . . except Signora Midwife. Buxom,
elderly, still handsome, she was in the kitchen with an
apron covering her from chin to ankles, superintending
the biggest kettle of spaghetti I've ever seen outside
of Naples. Guffino was proud of having produced what
he called a famous autore Americano, tuxedo and all,
and I was happy to be there.

I was happier still after the telephone had rung
while we were at dinner. I was on our hostess's left.
She was still in her apron, standing up, ladling out
the spaghetti, while I had been getting dizzy looking
at the walls covered with votive offerings, paintings,
embroideries, plaques, mottoes, from grateful parents
of babies she had delivered. When the 'phone rang
she disappeared, and in a few minutes came back in a
bright green silk dress and a huge picture hat with
spangles. She waved to us, put on her coat, and was
gone a couple of hours, while we finished dinner. We
were having coffee, and some of the guests were play-
ing games, and some of them were singing Santa
Lucia, when she came hurrying in as she had hurried
out and said, " It was a boy! " Then she put her apron
over the silk dress and filled herself full of spaghetti
which had been kept hot for her in the kitchen. I was
glad Joe had sent me to see her, instead of the world-
famous surgeon, and Fm sure Dr Verdi will forgive me
if he ever reads this.

But choosing between Dr Verdi, of Yale, and the
midwife reminded me that, no matter how much
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